CHAPTER I
THE DEPTH OF EMPTINESS

ct Our yearning sets for home
And yet <we know not whither?*

Eichen&orff

We have reached the third part of our trilogy. The first eve- The
ning's performance showed us the birth of the man of the Modern
Age, the second the flowering of this peculiar historical variety,
and the theme of the last evening is the death of the Modern Age.
The " incubation-time " in which the poisonous fruit of modern
thought was developed we could only see in the pale gleam of a
chill winter night. The world of the Renaissance had for us the un-
reality of a glittering and godless fever-dream, and the mankind of
Reformation times had reality indeed, but only the reality of a
dull gnarled woodcut. The life of the Baroque spoke to us like the
strange grimacings of a stiff marionette-play, and the soul of the
Rococo as the distant echo of a tired autumnal evensong. Even
the familiar milieu of our Classicism was seen as the half-light of
the declining afternoon, and the French Revolution, that followed
so hard upon it, as in the spectral beam of a magic lantern. But
with the fall of the last fairy-tale king that Europe has seen, that
magic effect of distance, the misty disembodying brilliance drops
away from persons and courts, and all becomes intimate, familiar,
compact, and concrete. The heroes who carry on the play of world-
history are no longer queer stories, dark legends, silhouettes pro-
jected by the world-spirit upon a mysterious background; they
transform themselves into private existences, people holding down
jobs, people you meet in the street, people who will answer when
you question them, for they are made of the same material as we
ourselves are. With the Congress of Vienna begins the history of
the Present.

Now, one hears it said, often and with emphasis, that our
existence is becoming greyer, indeed, and more humdrum, but on
that very account more reasonable, more livable, more human,
more comfortable. This is not true. The nineteenth century is the